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WHO’S WHO? : >: 27272 ? 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN IS GETTING SOME OF THE 
DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS SORT OF MIXED UP. Many 
voters who call themselves Democrats intend to vote for Mr. Willkie. 
Many who call themselves Republicans intend to vote for President 
Roosevelt. Switching of this kind has happened in past elections, 
too. The people of the U.S.A. are not party-bound. They are willing 
to bolt the party if their party’s candidate is not the kind of man 
they favor for President. Photos on this page give sidelights of the 
1940 mixture. It is the millions of voters who change from party to 
party every four years who keep the party leaders on the alert, eager 
to follow the people’s wishes. This is Democracy in action. 
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i Interna al New Wide World, and Acme 
SOME REPUBLICANS prefer President Roosevelt, and have formed 
“Roosevelt Republican” clubs. Photo above shows the club in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the occasion of the President's visit to it. Sitting 
with the President are his naval aide and military aide. 















“NO THIRD TERM” this sign has Uncle Sam say- 
ing. Whose sign is it? Ten thousand signs like 
this are being put up all over the country by 
“Democrats for Willkie” clubs. The one shown 
here appeared at Times Square, New York City. 


EVERYBODY WAS AMUSED when the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, on a recent visit to Phila- 
delphia, drove past the Willkie headquarters. 
Republican campaign workers, showing their 
good sportsmanship, smiled at the coincidence. 


cs 


THEY CALL IT THE “SOLID SOUTH” because 
Southern states usually vote the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket. But Mr. Willkie has many followers 
among Southerners. Photo below shows young 
women “Democrats for Willkie” from Georgi 
presenting cotton to one of Mr. Willkie’s aides 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





HITLER AND MUSSOLINI 
MEET: JAPAN WARNS U. S. 


The Axis nations (Germany, Italy, 
and Japan) made new moves last week 
in their war strategy. 

The world’s No. 1 and No. 2 dictators 
—Chancellor Hitler of Germany and 
Premier Mussolini of Italy — met at the 
town of Brennero to talk over war 
plans. Brennero is an Italian town in 
the Brenner Pass, a passage in the 
mountains between Germany and Italy. 
It was the first time the two partner- 
dictators had seen each other since last 
March. 

They talked together for three hours 
in the ate of their foreign minis- 
ters and military advisers. The meeting 
was held in Mussolini’s private railway 
car, attached to the armored train 
which brought him to Brennero. 


WHAT THEY TALKED ABOUT 


Newspapermen were not allowed in 
the car. They stood outside, held at a 
safe distance by guards. After the meet- 
ing, the newspapermen were told, in a 
general way, what Hitler and Mussolini 
talked about. Here are the four leading 
subjects they discussed: 


1. How to deliver the “knockout 
blow” to Britain. The German air raids 
on Britain have not caused Britain to 
surrender. Hitler and Mussolini talked 
about plans for increasing the attack on 
British forces in Egypt and the Near 
East. 

2. What to do about the United 
States. Hitler and Mussolini talked 
about ways in which to keep the United 
States from sending more and more 
help to Britain. 

3. The Balkans. Hitler and Mussolini 
discussed ways of keeping the Balkan 
nations from fighting among themselves, 
or fighting on Britain’s side. Greece and 
Turkey are friendly to Britain, afraid 
of Germany and Italy. 

4. Russia. Hitler and Mussolini 
talked about keeping Russia friendly. 
They want to do everything possible 
to keep Russia from getting on better 
terms with Britain. 

What Hitler and Mussolini decided 
on these points is not known. Events 
of the next few weeks or months will 
tell. 





Japan, acting in concord (agree- 
ment) with her Axis partners (Italy 
and Germany), issued a warning to the 
United States. The warning came just 
at the time Hitler and Mussolini were 
holding their Brenner Pass meeting. 

Prince Konoye, Premier of Japan, 
said that the United States must change 
its attitude toward Japan, or there will 
be war between the two nations. The 
United States and Japan can be friends, 
he said, but not if the United States 
follows its present course. 

What does Japan want us to do in 
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especially wants the nearby French and 
Dutch possessions. France and Holland 
are so weak from defeat by Germany 
that they cannot defend their Asiatic 
possessions. 

The Japanese army has already 
marched into French Indo-China. 


Now Japan has its eyes on the Dutch 
East Indies. These islands are rich in 
rubber, tin, coal, oil and other natural 
resources. Part of the East Indies 
islands are owned by Great Britain. 
The United States obtains most of its 
tin and rubber from the East Indies. 


Before attacking the East Indies, 
Japan has to consider: (1) what the 
United States might do; (2) what Great 
Britain might do. 

Both Britain and the U. S. have 
warned Japan to stay out of the East 
Indies. 
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“I thought you said he would never learn to fly.” 


order to be “friends”? There are three 
things: 

1. Japan wants to buy more war ma- 
terials from us. Until recently, we sup- 
plied 90 percent of Japan’s —— iron, 
as well as aviation gasoline, trucks and 
machinery to keep Japan’s factories 
going. Now we have stopped selling 
scrap iron, steel and aviation gasoline 
to Japan. The Japanese fear that we will 

ut more of our goods on the “no sale” 
ist. We still sell Japan many other 
things, including fuel oil and automo- 
bile gasoline. 

2. Japan wants us to stop selling 
goods and lending money to China. 

3. Japan wants us to offer no inter- 
ference to Japanese conquests. Japan’s 
plan is to build up a big empire in 
Eastern Asia, by defeating China and 
seizing other nearby countries. Japan 


In Egypt, General Graziani’s Italian 
troops continued their slow. advance 
toward the Suez Canal. 


With the approach of winter, Egypt 
may become one of the main battle- 
grounds of the war. It would be easier 
to fight on Egypt’s hot sands than on 
the cold waters of the English Channel. 

If Germany decides to join the war 
in Egypt, German planes will fly to 
help the Italians against the British. 

At the other end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea is Spain, ruled by General 
Franco. He is friendly to the Axis. 

General Franco sent his Foreign Min- 
ister to meet with German officials at 
Berlin, Germany. Then the Foreign 
Minister met with Benito Mussolini at 
Rome, Italy. In these meetings it was 
decided that Spain would not enter the 





war now. 
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COMIN’ THROUGH THE MOUNTAIN 


BLUE MOUNTAIN. 








PENNSY TURNPIKE 
IS SUPER-HIGHWAY 


“The super-highway runs for 160 
miles, and most of the way it is straight 
as a ruler. Seven tunnels carry it 
through great mountains. It has four 
lanes, divided in the center by a 7-foot 
grass plot. No billboards or advertising 
posters will be allowed along the road- 
side. The filling-stations look like pretty 
houses, and blend in pleasantly with 
the scenery. Because the highway has 
no steep hills, sharp turns or crossroads, 
you can drive safely on it at 90 miles 
an hour.” 

When we heard this description, we 
said: “Of course. You mean the General 
Motors Futurama at the New York 
World’s Fair. Won't it be wonderful, 
twenty or thirty years from now, when 
we have highways like that!” 

But it turned out that we were be- 
hind the times. This super-highway is 
already finished and in use! 

It is the Pennsylvania Turnpike, and 
it runs over (and through) the Alle- 








N.Y. Daily News photos gheny Mountains between Pittsburgh 
ONE OF THE SEVEN TUNNELS of the new Pennsy Turnpike penetrates Blue Mt. : 
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hungry in Europe this winter, unless 
they get food from outside countries. 
Even in peace-time, Europe does not 
produce enough food for its crowded 
population. The European countries 
must buy food from South America 
and the United States. 

The war has cut Europe off from 
these sources of food. Britain’s blockade 
prevents ships from carrying food to 
Germany or Italy, and the countries 
they have seized. 

Germ: any, Italy and their victims must 
try to live on the food within their own 
boundaries. But the war has greatly cut 
down this stock of food. The battles 
and bombings have destroyed some of 
the crops. Millions of peasants have 
been called into the armies. On many 
farms, there have not been enough men 
left to harvest the crops. 

On top of all this, weather conditions 
in Europe during the past year have 
been bad for farming. Last winter was 
the coldest in 70 years. There were 
destructive floods last spring. 

As famine threatens European na- 

tions, many Americans are wondering 
what the United States should do about 
it. 
President Herbert Hoover 
wants us to ship food to the people of 
Poland, Belgium, Holland, and Norway. 
There are 30,000,000 people in these 
countries who will be near starvation, 
unless food is sent to them, Mr. Hoover 
said. 


Forme! 
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Mr. Hoover, who gained world tame 
for his work as head of Belgian relief 
during the war of 1914-1918, is willing 
to take charge of the 1941 relief plan. 
He said that Britain would have to allow 
the food ships to go through the block- 
ade; and that Germany would have to 
promise to let the Polish, Belgian, 
Dutch, and Norwegian people have the 
food. 

Opponents of Mr. wagesect cnr say 
that Germany cannot be trusted to keep 
such a promise. They say that to send 
food to these nations would be helping 
Germany to win the war. 

All these nations are under German 
control. It is Germany's responsibility 
to feed them, Mr. Hoover's critics say. 

If Germany does not feed these sub- 
ject people, revolutions might break 
out. Then Germany wil] have another 
kind of trouble, and this might weaken 
Germany's chances of winning the war. 


N. ¥. Daily News map 


MAP SHOWS route of the 160-mile superhighway between Pittsburgh and Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. It is a motorists’ dream highway: no red lights, no crossroads, 
no sharp curves, no steep grades, two lanes each way. Toll for full distance is $1.50. 


and Harrisburg, Pa. 
Oct. 1. 

The Turnpike was built for speed and 
with speed. The engineers and workmen 
showed real speed in building it. They 
took only 21 months to complete 
America’s finest highway. 

One reason for the speedy construc- 
tion was the fact that the tunnels were 
already there. In 1885 Andrew Car- 
negie, the Pittsburgh iron and steel 
man, decided to build a _ railroad 
through southern Pennsylvania. 

Carnegie’s engineers dug seven tun- 
nels through the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. Then Carnegie changed his mind, 
and gave up the plans for the railroad. 
It was never completed. 

For 65 years the tunnels were not 
used, Then came the plans for a super- 
highway, to follow the same route as 
the abandoned railroad. The old tunnels 
were inspected, repaired and paved. 
Today, they are an important part of 


It was opened 





the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
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CHAMBERLAIN RESIGNS 
FROM BRITISH CABINET 


Neville Chamberlain, the man who 
was Britain’s Prime Minister when the 
war began, is no longer in the British 
Cabinet. Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
been in poor health, resigned last week. 

Mr. Chamberlain is most famous for 
his policy of “appeasement” toward Ger- 
many. This was a policy of giving in to 
Germany’s demands, in order to avoid 
war. Mr. Chamberlain was Prime Min- 
ister when Germany demanded part of 
Czechoslovakia. 

As Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain 
decided to let Germany have its way. 
He hoped that Germany would then be 
satisfied. 

But Germany was not satisfied. The 
more Mr. Chamberlain gave Germany, 
the more Germany demanded. Finally 
Germany invaded Poland. Then the 
war broke out. 

Mr. Chamberlain continued as Prime 
Minister for the first nine months of the 
war. But he was severely criticized for 
not being aggressive. Germany was 
always “getting there first,” and Britain 
was always “missing the bus?” 

The criticism of Mr. Chamberlain be- 
came so great that he had to resign. 
Winston Churchill became Prime Min- 
ister, and Mr. Chamberlain was given a 
lesser post in the Cabinet. Now he is 
out altogether. 


COMET COMING OUR WAY; 
NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


Astronomers promise us an unusually 
thrilling sight this winter. 

A newly-discovered big comet is on 
its way toward Earth. It will become 
visible about Nov. 1. 

The comet’ will reach its greatest 
brilliance about Jan. 15. By then it 
will be in the southwestern sky, near 
the constellation of Sagittarius. 

It will be the brightest comet since 
the appearance of Halley’s eomet in 
1910. Its head will shine more brightly 
than any star or planet. Its tail will 
sweep across a large section of sky. 

The new comet was discovered by 
Leland E. Cunningham of Harvard Ob- 
servatory, and will probably be known 
as Cunningham's comet. 

Mr. Cunningham discovered the 
comet when he examined some photo- 
graphs of the heavens he had taken 
through a small 8-inch Ross telescope. 
He noticed a tiny, fuzzy image on one 
of the negatives. Immediately, Mr. Cun- 
ningham trained larger telescopes on 
the same field, and these showed unmis- 
takeably that the image was of a comet. 
It already showed a tail. 

The comet is now about 200,000,000 
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miles away. It is traveling toward us at 
a rate of 13 miles a second. As it comes 
closer it will pick up speed, until it is 
traveling about 30 miles a second. But 
don’t worry—its nearest approach will 
be about 59,000,000 miles from Earth. 

The tail of the comet is about 400,- 
000 miles long, and still growing. It 
may be 100,000,000 miles in length by 
the time the comet comes closest to 
Earth. 

A comet’s tail is composed of lumin- 
ous thin gases. In 1910 the Earth passed 
through the tail of Halley’s comet. The 
gases were so thin that they could not 
even be seen, as the Earth passed 
through them. Most people never knew 
that they had gone through a comet's 
tail. 


“THE GREAT DICTATOR” 
PREMIERE IS OCT. 15 


Charlie Chaplin’s new film, The Great 
Dictator, will have its world premiere in 
two theatres at the same time. in the 
same city, on the same street. 

On Oct. 15, The Great Dictator will 
open at the Astor Theatre and the Capi- 
tol Theatre, both on S8roadwa:, New 
York City. 

The Astor has only reserved seats, 
ranging from 75c to $2.20 a seat. Two 
shows will be held daily; three on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

The Capitol will show the film con- 
tinuously, no reserved seats, at 75c and 


$1.10. 





on 
Business Week 


STREET CARS of Knoxville, Tenn., otter 
a special service. The cars are equipped 
with mail slots so that anyone, standing 


at a car stop, may hail the motorman’ 


and mail a letter. You can also mail 
the letter from inside the car, in case 
you are a passenger. Knoxville buses 
are similarly equipped. Photo above 
shows girl (who got away before we 
could get her name) inserting letter in 
street car slot. 





ACK ACK! WHAT IS IT? 
ASK GOERING, HE KNOWS 


Even when they face great danger, 
people like to joke. It is one way of 
keeping their courage up. In war-time, 
they make up slang expressions for 
everything connected with the war. 

The people of Britain have made up 
slang expressions for their war against 
Germany. Here are some of the expres- 
sions: 

Battle bowler: a helmet. In Britain, a 
derby hat is called a bowler (pro- 
nounced bol’-er). A helmet is called a 
battle bowler because it is shaped like 
a derby. During the war of 1914-1918, 
helmets were called “tin hats.” 


Ack Ack: anti-aircraft gun. The words 
stand for the initials “A. A.” During the 
war of 1914-1918, anti-aircraft guns 
were called “Archies.” 

Flap: air-raid alarm. 


Goering’s eggs: the bombs dropped 
by the German nore Named for Her- 
mann Goering, head of the German air 
force. (See him in cartoon, page 3.) 

Floating elephants: balloons that are 
sent up to get in the way of the German 
bombing planes. They are also called 
“our fat friends.” 


U. S. MERCHANT FLEET 
GETS SIX NEW SHIPS 


Six new merchant ships have been 
launched during the past two weeks, as 
a part of the United States Maritime 
Commission’s ship - building program. 
Since the program was started in 1937, 
70 ships have been built and launched. 
A total of 177 have been ordered. 

The six new ships are: 

1. The President Hayes, $3,000,000 
cargo-passenger liner laurched at New- 
port News, Va., Oct. 5, is one of six 
sister ships to be launched. The others 
are: The Alcoa Pioneer, launched at 
San Francisco, Calif.; The Zoelle Lykes, 
freighter launched at Kearny, N. J.; The 
Robin Locksley, freighter launched at 
Sparrows Point, Md.; The American 
Leader, launched at San Francisco; The 
Mormactide, launched at Pascagoula, 
Miss. 


NEW FRUIT 


Get ready to bite into a tangelo one 
of these days. It is a fruit that has never 
been eaten before. The reason is sim- 
ple—it has never existed before. 

The new fruit is a cross between the 
grapefruit and the mandarin, a Chinese 
species of orange. It looks like a small 
orange, and has a mild flavor. 

University of California botanists de- 
veloped the tangelo. 
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OU can't get acquainted with 

your neighbors if you can't get 

to their houses. And it’s hard 
to do business with them if they're 
out of your reach. That's why trans- 
portation is so important when the 
people of far-distant countries are 
trying to make friends. 

The ships and airplanes which 
take passengers and freight back and 
forth between Latin America and the 
United States are playing their parts 
in bringing the Americas together. 
helping the American 
from New York or California to get 
to know his 
Argentina or 


They are 


fellow-American in 
Peru. And they are 
helping to develop the American 
richness by exchanging — for exam- 
ple — Bri wzilian coffee and Chilean 
copper for our automobiles and 
radios. 

Most of Latin America is a long 
way from the United States. Parts 


TWO BOATS in the Guyas River, near Guayaquil, 
principal port of Ecuador. The big liner is the Santa 
Lucia, which plies between New York and west coast 
South American ports, via the Panama Canal. The dug- 
out plies between one side of the river and the other. 


of the 





of it are close, of course. Cuba is 
only an overnight trip from Florida. 
And there’s nothing but a river be- 
tween Texas and Mexico. But Rio 
de Janeiro is 5,493 miles from New 
York. And it takes a fast steamship 
ll days to go from New York to 
Buenos Aires. 

Fifty years ago the distance be- 
tween the Americas seemed much 
farther than it does today. There 
were still many square -rigged mer- 
chant vessels in the harbors of South 
America. Today the sailing ships 
have disappe ared. The almost end- 
less quays of Buenos Aires are lined 
with rows of steam and Diesel- pow- 
ered liners and freighters from all 
over the world, many of them from 
the United States. 

Even thirty years ago the west 
coast of South America was almost 
out of reach of the eastern sea-ports 
United States. It took two 


SUGAR LOAF is the name of 
this geological phenomenon 
familiar to every sailor and 
traveller who has entered the 
harbor at Rio de Janeiro. The 
cable car takes sightseers on a 
thrilling spider-climb to Sugar 
Loaf’s crest, 1,250 feet high. 


Photos by Pan American 
Airways and Grace Line 


CONNECTING LINKS 


prom Llamas 


months to travel around the Horn 
from New York to Chile or Peru. 

Then in 1914 the Panama Canal 
was opened and the two oceans were 
joined. Now there is a steady stream 
of cargo vessels and luxurious pas- 
senger liners traveling up and down 
both coasts, linking North and South 
America. 

But more than anything else it is 
the silver wings of the Thunderbird 
which have linked the Americas. The 
airplane has brought the peoples of 
the two Americas right into each 
other's back yards. 

The South American Indians gave 
planes the name “Thunderbird.” 
Hudson Strode tells the story in his 
book South by Thunderbird: 


“An old Indian chief was much ex- 


FROM LLAMAS TO THUNDERBIRDS! At the Pan American airport 
at Lima, capital of Peru, these llamas pose for their picture under the 
big transport plane, the Santa Ana. Planes like this now fly to places 
the llamas cannot reach. Do you know how planes got the name 
“Thunderbirds?” A little story about this is included in article above. 
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cited when he first saw one of the Pan 
American gre transports fly over 
his country. In due course, by some 
primitive means of smoke signals and 
runners, news was brought that the 
great bird was resting in such-and-such 
a place. The wily savage thereupon 
sent two of his most trustworthy war- 
riors to the place where the bird was 
nesting. He instructed them to sneak 
up under it and try to get one or two 
P the eggs. He hoped to hatch them 
and use the birds in his wars against 
his enemies.” 

When the first planes flew from 
the United States to Rio and Buenos 


AMONG THE AMERICAS 


To Flip lanes 


Aires, ten years ago, they followed 
the long, bulging coast-line of Brazil. 
The flight took nine days. In 1932 
Pan American Airways put into serv- 
ice their Clipper-type sea-going fly- 
ing boats. These cut two days from 
the schedule. Planes flew faster and 
faster. By 1935 the time had been 
reduced to five days. 

Then Pan American engineers be- 
gan looking for a shorter route. 
Planes had never dared fly over the 
interior of Brazil. Everyone thought 
it was a thick jungle, with. no place 
to land. In cars and canoes, and on 
foot the engineers explored the 
“bulge” of Brazil. They found that 
the jungle was only on the fringe. 
Inside were great expanses of grassy 
savannah, ideal country over which 
to fly. They went to work preparing 
a new route, cutting off the bulge. 


In September of this year Pan 
America s great Stratoclippe rs began 
using the new route. It saves 1,000 
miles and two days’ flying time. You 
can now go from the United State: 
to Rio de Janeiro in 3% days (less 
than 36 hours’ actual flying time) 
And Pan American hopes soon to 
have it down to 2% days. 


And while this east coast service 


has been developing, planes have 


been spreading out over the Carib 


HIGHEST COMMERCIAL AIRPORT 


the world is at La Paz, capital of Bolivia. 
It is located on a plateau 14,000 feet 
above sea level. Because of rarefied at- 
mosphere, planes must land at 90 m.p.h. 
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bean Sea, across Central America, 
down the west coast of South Amer- 
ica. The most distant capital of 
South America is now less than 45 
hours’ flying time from New York. 

But it isn't enough to get from the 
United States to South America. Peo- 
ple and products must be able to 
move about within each continent, 
too. That's easy enough in the United 
States. Most of our country is set- 
tled. Railroads and good roads run 
through every state. 

It’s different in South America. 
There aren't, nearly as many people 


there as in the United States. There 


are great expanses of jungle and 
mountains in South America which 
no white man has ever seen. The 
jungles are thick and the mountains 
are high. 

In many remote parts of South 
America the most primitive means 
of transportation are still in use. The 
roads are little better than mule- 
tracks. Donkeys and llamas, ox-carts, 
even goats and sheep, haul every- 
thing from grand nianos to huge 








EM tng tradi o¥ 


MOTORISTS, TAKE CAUTION! On the 
steep, curving road high in the moun- 
tains between La Guaira and Caracas, in 
Venezuela, this wrecked auto on pedes- 
tal reminds motorists to drive safely. 


pieces of machinery through jungies 
and over mountain-passes. And if 
they are too heavy or bulky for ani- 
mals, they are slung on poles and 
carried by men. 

And as a llama-train plods along, 
the wings of a great airplane may 
flash overhead. Modern transporta- 
tion methods are slowly spreading 
over the continent. The airplane has 
opened up places in South America 
that had seemed to be completely 
out of reach. 

The lakes and rivers are impor- 
tant arteries of trade. Here, too, there 
is contrast. On Lake Titicaca you can 
still see the caballitos (little horses ). 
These are little straw boats with 
woven grass sails. There are row- 
boats, dugouts, barges and steamers 
on the rivers. Ocean vessels can sail 
for several days up the mighty Ama- 
zon River. 

But railroads and roads must al- 
ways be the backbone of any trans- 

[Turn to pace 15] 
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BIB and TUCK 





Are You Having Adverb Trouble? 
Remedy It Quickly, Painlessly 


IB simply didn’t know beans 
B about geography, and Tuck 
was always teasing her with 
odd facts, such as that the Atlantic 
entrance of the Panama Canal is 
west of the Pacific entrance. Every 
time he pulled something like this, 
she'd say, “But, Tuck, it can’t be!” 
English, particularly grammar, was 
where Bib shone. As for Tuck — well, 
once on an exam he wrote this defini- 





tion of an abstract noun: Something 
you can't see when you're looking at 
it. That's a fair example of Tuck’s 
knowledge of grammar. 

“It just doesn’t make sense,” Tuck 
was muttering to himself as he pored 
over his homework one night after 
supper. 

Bib looked up from The Vision of 
Sir Launfal which she was reading. 
“Is something the matter, Tuck?” 

“Yes, what's what?” 

“What's what — what?” Bib stam- 
mered. 

“See there! You don’t even make 
sense when you talk about it,” Tuck 
gloated. 

“Talk about what?” insisted Bib. 

“What! That’s what!” Tuck was al- 
most shouting now. “What part of 
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speech is what? One minute it’s a 
pronoun and then, all of a sudden, 
it’s an adjective!” 

“When?” Bib asked, adding to the 
confusion. 


“Aw, nuts, I give up.” Tuck 


slammed the book shut. “It’s a won- 
der we arent all screwy trying to 
understand stuff like this . . .” 

“Now you're being stubborn.” Bib 
tried to calm him. 


Figaro, the family cat, had hopped 
up on the table as though she were 
volunteering her services as medi- 
ator. 

“You always get riled up over 
grammar,” Bib said, stroking Figaro. 
“You know, grammar can be fun. I'll 
bet Miss Wiggins could make you 
like it!” 

“Miss what?” Tuck asked, out of 
sheer perverseness. 

“Miss Wiggins, my new English 
teacher.” Bib went on, “Why, in her 
class we play grammar games. Do 
you know what we did today? 
Everybody brought a piece of fruit 
to class...” 

“Oh, so 
game, is it?” 


“Well!” Bib shrugged and turned 


that’s Miss Wiggins’ 





back to Sir Launfal with a sigh. “I 
refuse to tell you any more about it, 
if you're going to be mean and insult 
Miss Wiggins.” 

“Oh, Miss Wiggins, I beg your 
pardon. I didn’t mean to insult you.” 
Tuck rose and bowed to the lamp- 
shade, then grinned at Bib. “Come 
on, jitterbug, I didn’t mean to make 
you mad. And you know I'm inter- 
ested in anything connected with 
food. Tell me about your game.” 

“Well, as I was saying before I 
was so rudely interrupted . . .” Bib 
paused to let this sink in “. . . we 
were studying adjectives and we 
each had a piece of fruit. Mine was 
an orange, for example. First, Miss 
Wiggins asked how did it look, 


Tilustrations by 
Katherine Tracy 


“It's a wonder we aren’t all 
screwy trying to understand 
stuff like this .. .” 


meaning its shape, etc. Well, round 
was my answer. Then, she asked 
how did it feel? It felt rough. Then, 
how did it smell? I put  bitter- 
i 

“Wha-a-at?” 

“Well, that’s the way it smelled to 
me.” Bib hurried on, not wishing to 
start another argument. “And then, 
guess what? We ate it to see how it 
tasted!” 

“Right there in class?” 

Bib nodded. “What more, we're 
going to play an Adverbs game to- 
morrow. . . . Look, Tuck, you have 
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fifth period free. Why don't you get 
excused from study hall and come to 
our class?” 

“What do I want with another 
class?” Tuck shook his head. “No, 
thanks, I have plenty.” 

Bib sighed. “I’m just trying to help 
you. You know yourself what hap- 
pens to your chances on the football 
team unless you pass at mid- 
semester.” 

“Hm-m-m.” Tuck pondered the 
situation. “Well, maybe Bo and I will 
come visiting. He's pretty low, too, 
you know. Only he needs preposi- 
tions and conjunctions.” 

“A few adverbs won't hurt,” Bib 
decided. “I'll ask Miss Wiggins, first 
thing in the morning, if it’s all right. 
Then I'll give you the high sign at 
lunch.” 


Tuck got the high sign all the way 
across the cafeteria the next day, so 
he and Bo asked their study hall 
teacher if they might visit Miss Wig- 
gins’ class. She was a little surprised 
at their request, but delighted to 
give them permission when she 
heard that Miss Wiggins had given 
her approval. 

The class had already begun when 
the boys arrived, but Miss Wiggins 
explained again for their benefit: 
“This is a guessing game through 
pantomime. We have chosen first the 
adverb quickly. Cricket Ryan, who 
is ‘It’ this time, is out of the room. 
When she comes back, she will ask 
someone to do something ‘in the 
manner of the adverb. Then she 
guesses what the adverb is by the 
manner in which the pantomime is 
done. Is that clear? All right, then. 
Bib, will you call Cricket, please?” 

When Cricket returned, she asked 
Simone Bromberg to hand Scoop 
Nabors a pencil “in the manner of 
the adverb.” Like a flash Simone 
snatched up her pencil and whipped 
it across the aisle to Scoop. 

“I—I—I guess,” Cricket hesitated, 
a little surprised that it was all over 
in such a hurry, “well, it must have 
been quickly.” 

Miss Wiggins smiled. “There 
wasn't much doubt about it, was 
there? Now, Scoop, suppose you be 
— 


W une Scoop was out, someone 
suggested the adverb weepingly. 
Scoop, on returning, asked Bib to 
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raise the window “in the manner ot 
the adverb,” but Bib got so tickled 
trying to weep that Scoop guessed 
giggly. This gave everyone a good 
laugh, particularly Tuck. 

The next adverb selected was 
quietly. Tuck was “It” and he asked 
Blimp Bonimo to walk around the 
room “in the manner of . . .” Blimp 
stood up and then suddenly realized 
that he still had on the cleated shoes 
he’d worn on the football field at 
noon. His first steps went clump- 
clump, not at all “in the manner of 
the adverb!” Blimp hunched his 
shoulders and tried to tip-toe around 





the room. It was a howl! Even ordi- 
narily Blimp’s feet took up a lot of 
room, but today the aisle was hardly 
wide enough for them and just as he 
rounded the corner at the front of 
the room, he tripped over the leg of 
a desk and went sprawling — at 
Tuck’s feet. The class roared. 

“Well, Tuck, can you guess any- 
thing from that performance?” Miss 
Wiggins asked, after Blimp had been 
helped up. 

“I think the first part was supposed 
to have been quietly, but that last 
part was bound to have been acci- 
dentally,” Tuck replied, looking at 


Bib triumphantly. Cas 
—Gay HEap 
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Why? 


By KAY A. BEST 
Fort Lee Jr. H. S., Fort Lee, N. J. 
Age 14. Grade 9. 


Acres and acres of rolling land out be- 
fore me spread. 

Here and there in the valley a red roof 
you see. 

The sky is so ‘blue, so clean and high, 

The air so fresh, so pure and dry, 

So beautiful, but why? 


I can tell you why. 

No planes come over the distant hills, 

No one hides trembling in deeply dug 
shelters. 

This is the land of peace, 

Your land and mine. 
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His Majesty 
By ROBERT PETERS 


Coal Run School, Clune, Penna. 


Age 13. Grade 8. 


“That fish,” said the old timer to his 
companion, “was about twenty inches 
long and weighed about three pounds. 
He was caught once, but he got away 
and he’s still in the pool over a neal 
Twin Bridges Lodge. He’s a fighter. It 
you ask me,she won't let himself be 
caught again.” 

I couldn't help hearing what the old 
timer said. My father and I were on our 
way to Twin Bridges to fish, and the 
name of the place made me prick up 
my ears. So the old timer thought that 
fish couldn’t be caught! I had difterent 
ideas. 


We arrived at Twin Bridges Lodge 
that night, and the sun was hardly up 
the next morning before I was ready to 
go fishing. I was out to catch “His 
Majesty,” the name I had applied to 
the fish which the old timer had said 
wouldn't be caught again. 

I used angle worms for the first part 
of the morning. Later on, when it got 
warm enough, I used flies. After chang- 
ing my lures, I took three scrappy trout 
averaging from eight to twelve inches 
in length. Feeling sure that this was 
only a preliminary step, I changed my 
leaders to a heavier one. 

Suddenly there came a _ flashing 
strike! Something had hold of my bait 
and didn’t like it. First this unknown 
thing bore down into the center of the 
pool. Then it rushed upstream, then 
down, then head on. These and a 
thousand more antics it went through. 
It was a fish, but it fought like a tiger! 
Finally, I was able to reel in. Upon 
seeing my catch, I was amazed at its 
strength in proportion to its size. It 
was a trout, only about twenty inches 
in length, and weighing about three 
pounds. “His Majesty!” 

When I saw its lovely colors of blue, 
red, purple, gold and silver, I thought it 
was the most beautiful fish I had ever 
set eyes on. I was feeling rather proud 
of myself, too. But with my pride there 
came carelessness. 

I was holding this beauty up for ex- 
amination, when the fish suddenly took 
a notion to return to its icy home. The 
trout gave a vigorous flip of its mag- 
nificent tail, and went sailing out of 
my hands into the water. 

To add to my sorrow, none of my 
friends will believe that I so much as 
saw him! 
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Photo by John Yarnell, Scholastic photography prize-winner 


How Opportunity Beckoned Bob Hodgell 


HIS is the true success story ot 
To Hodgell, of Topeka, Kan- 

sas. Bob is eighteen years old, 
is six feet tall, and weighs 180 
pounds. He's a big fellow and he 
can do big things. 

He likes sports. He likes to write. 
He likes to paint. And he works with 
a will at whatever he does. Maybe 
that’s why Bob Hodgell is a winner! 

He won second place in the high 
jump in the Kansas State Track Meet 
in 1939. He won third place in 1940. 
He threw the javelin one hundred 
and sixty-five feet. He ran the 110- 
yard high hurdles. He won the high 
jump at six feet in the regional track 
meet at Manhattan, Kansas. And he 
was captain of his high 
basketball team. 


school 


EDITOR OF SCHOOL PAPER 


Bob made a place for himself in 
school journalism, too. He was editor 
of the Topeka High School Annual, 
The Sunflower. 

But we think that Bob’s painting 
is the exciting part of his 
eighteen-year-old story. 

Bob was a steady reader of Scho- 
lastic magazine. Ever since his first 
term in high school he had been 


most 
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sending his drawings and paintings 
to be entered in Scholastic Awards, 
annual event for high school pupils. 

He was a pupil of Miss Laura 
Hanley of Topeka High School, and 
after school hours he studied art 
with Professor James Gilbert of 
Washburn College, in Topeka. 

Last spring, Bob—now a senior 
in high school — again sent his best 
art work to Scholastic. 

This time he sent in more than 
twenty entries. He sent in oil paint- 
ings, water colors, pencil drawings, 
and prints. He didn’t think too much 
about winning. He knew he would 
have pretty stiff competition. 

But in May of 1940, Bob Hodgell 
received a letter. The envelope had 
“Scholastic” printed on it. And when 
Bob opened it he found that eight 
of his entries, including a portrait in 
oils of his younger sister, Carol Lee, 
and an oil portrait of his dad, had 
received places. These pictures 
would be exhibited, with other win- 
ning pictures, in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries of the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Bob’s work had won him 
a scholarship in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. 

As though that wasn’t enough of 
a surprise, the letter invited Bob to 





Bob Hodgell, young high school artist, 
on the scaffold with the great American 
painter, John Stevart Curry. They are 
working on the figure of wrathful John 
Brown, which is part of a large mural 
painting in the State House, Topeka. 


come to New York City as Scho- 
lastic’s guest. 

“This is the greatest thing that has 
happened to me so far,” said Bob 
Hodgell. 

Bob had a wonderful time in New 
York. He stayed at a big hotel with 
other Scholastic Awards winners. 
He was on the radio, being inter- 
viewed by the editor of Scholastic in 
the NBC studios in Radio City. He 
saw the sights of the City — visited 
the Metropolitan Art Museum, the 
Empire State Building, went to see 
real stage plays on Broadway. 

“It will be hard to slow down after 
this,” Bob remarked. 


SCAFFOLD 


Bob never did slow down. Soon 
after his return to Topeka he de- 
cided to get a job to keep him busy 
over the summer months. 

While he was out searching for a 
job he stopped at the State House in 
Topeka. He knew that John Steuart 
Curry, the famous painter, was at 
work there on mural paintings. Bob 
had heard a lot about these paint- 
ings, in which John Brown was the 
central figure. Bob wanted to watch 
the great artist at work. 


MEETS MR. CURRY 


Other people were watching Mr. 
Curry and among them Bob noticed 
several friends. One was the cus- 
todian of the Capitol Building. He 
was standing near the foot of the 
ladder, where Mr. Curry was work- 
ing. 

“Hello, Bob. Come here a min- 
ute,” his friend said. 

Before Bob knew what was hap- 
pening, he was being introduced to 
Mr. Curry. 

Bob felt a little embarrassed when 
the custodian said: “This is the boy 
who has won about all the prizes 
there are to be won in this part of 
the world.” 

Someone in the group said: “Bob 
is the editor of our high school year- 
book.” 

Mr. Curry shook hands with Bob. 
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He said: “Oh yes, | saw a copy ot 
the book. Some mighty nice work 
in it.” Then he took his paint-brush 
and went back to work. 


Bob stood and watched. He was 
so interested that he was really 
startled when Mr. Curry called his 
name. He saw that the artist was 
beckoning him to come over to the 
ladder. 

Then the second great thing in 
Bob’s life happened. 

Mr. Curry said: “How would you 
like to work for me?” 

Bob's mouth fell open, but Mr. 
Curry didn’t seem to notice. He con- 
tinued: “If you want to, I'll take you 
on as my apprentice. And when my 
assistant leaves in July, you can have 
his job.” 

John Steuart 
Bob thought he 


assistant! 
dreaming. 


Curry s 
was 


WORKED ALL SUMMER 


All summer Bob assisted Mr. 
Curry. He mixed paints. He cleaned 
brushes and palettes. He helped 
with the painting of herds of buffalo, 
sunflowers, jimson weeds, guns, 
covered wagons, barns, silos, 
tornados, and the central figure of 
John Brown. 


oxen, 


The mural] painting represents the 
life and struggle of the people of 
Kansas from the earliest settlement 
there. 

Think of it. Bob was only a young 
student who had just graduated from 
high school. And he had 
helped a famous artist to do the 





actually 


murals in his own native State | 
House. 
When the editor of Scholastic 


heard about Bob’s fortune, he wrote 
to find out whether Mr. Curry would 
be willing to have a photograph 
taken, with Bob and him in it. 

Mr. Curry gladly arranged to do 
this, and we are publishing the 
photograph here. 

You could say that this is a three- 
power photograph. First, it shows a 


great American artist — John Steuart | 


Curry. Second, it shows the pupil | 
working with him— a pupil whom 
Scholastic helped to encourage. 


Third, the photographer who took 
the picture is himself a Scholastic 
Awards winner. He is John Yarnell, 
of Topeka High School, who won 
second place in the 1940 Scholastic 
photography division. 
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The only Portable 
with the Built-in 
Typing Stand 



































No typewriter but the Underwood 
offers this complete typing unit. You 
not only get the exclusive Underwood 


anywhere indoors or out and with 
three adjustments for height you can 
always type in comfort. 
Built-in Typing Stand . . . you get the 
famous Champion Keyboard plus 
Touch Tuning plus the Sealed Action 
Frame and many other time-tried 
Underwood features. 

You can set up this Underwood 


See the Underwood Universal Port- 
able with Built-in Typing Stand at our 
. . ask him about liberal 
. Or mail the coupon for a 


Dealer’s . 
terms .. 
free trial. 


Portable Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

..- Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon 

Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies ...One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


FREE TRIAL 


Please let me know bow I can get—an Underwood Universal Portable with Built-in 
Typing Stand for free trial and with no obligation to buy. Also tell me about Liberal Terms, 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 








Exercise 4 
Full Speed Ahead 


Turn to the article about our Jef- 
ferson Jr. High friends, Bib and 
Tuck, page 8. 

Dont read it — yet. 

Wait until you have read these di- 
rections: 

1. Count down 25 paragraphs. 
paragraph 25 ends: “No thanks, I 
have plenty.” 

2. Draw a line under the word 
plenty. This marks the half-way 
point in the article. 

8. You are to read Bib and Tuck, 
as far as the line you have just drawn 
under “plenty,” at your usual rate of 
speed. Don't try to hurry. Don’t slow 
down. Read as you are accustomed 
to do. 

4. Write down the exact time of 
starting: 


hour—— minute—— second—~ 


5. Ready! Begin! 
6. As soon as you finish, write your 
finishing time here: 


hour—— minute—— second—~— 


Reading Time. To find your read- 
ing time for the passage, subtract 
your starting time from your finish- 
ing time. Count 30 seconds or more 
as a full minute. Example: 

Finishing Time: 

hour 2 min. 15 sec. 35 — 16 min. 
Starting Time: 

hour 2 min. 12. sec. 21 — 12 min. 
4 min. 

In this example, we dropped the 
21 seconds from the starting time, 
because it was less than a half min- 
ute; but we counted the 35 seconds 
of the finishing time as a full minute. 
Thus the reading time is 16 minutes 
minus 12 minutes, or 4 minutes. 

Figure your own reading time in 
the same way. 


Reading Time 


Finishing Time: 
hour _.__. min. ____. sec. _ 


Starting Time 


hour min. sec. _ 


Usual Reading Rate. This is ‘the 
number of words you read per min- 
ute, at your usual rate. There are 
527 words in the passage you have 
just read. Divide 527 by your read- 
ing time. Example: If your — 
time was 4 minutes, 527 divided by 4 
would give you 132 words per min- 
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ute as your usual reading rate. What 
is your usual reading rate? . 

Now read the second half of the 
article. This time read as fast as you 
can. Try to set a new speed record. 

Before you start, write your start- 
ing time here. 

hour—— min sec 





Ready! Begin! 
As soon as you finish, write your 
finishing time here: 


hour——* min Sec 





Reading Time. Figure your read- 
ing time for the second half of Bib 
and Tuck in the same wa 


as you 
did, above, for the first half. 
Finishing Time: 
ROUT sine TM. 2 O86 ae 





Starting Time: 


NS eee a ae ee 


Reading Time 


Maximum Reading Rate. This is 
the number of words you read per 
minute, when you try to read as fast 
as possible. That is, your maximum 
speed. The number of words in the 
second passage is 544. Divide 544 by 
your reading time for the second pas- 
sage. The quotient is your maximum 
reading rate. Write it here. 

Maximum Reading Rate 
words per minute. 


Improve Your Reading Rate 


Both the usual reading rate and 
the maximum reading rate can be in- 
creased through practice. Take a few 
minutes each day to practice read- 
ing at both usual and maximum 
rates. Keep a _ record of your 


progress. 





Spain and France; 
Italy; (d) Italy and France. 


10 points each. Total 50. 


lini at Brenner Pass. 


appears with the 
—e 
— Me ack 


—— battle bowlers 
—— Goering’s eggs 


4. STREET 





Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 

NEWS } answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 

close can you come? Answers appear on page 14. 

BRENNER PASS (page 3). Check the right ending to the 
following statement. Score 15 points. 


The Brenner Pass is the passage in the mountains between (a) 
(b) Germany and Austria; 


2. WAR DEVELOPMENTS (page 3). 
lowing five statements T (for True) or F (for False). Score 


—— The United States has stopped selling fuel oil to Japan. 

—— The United States has stopped selling scrap iron to Japan. 
—— Japan has stopped selling silk to the United States. 

—— Spain has declared war on Great Britain. 

—— Joseph Stalin, dictator of Russia, met with Hitler and Musso- 


3. LANGUAGE OF WAR (page 5). In the left-hand column be- 
low are five slang expressions used by Britishers to describe 
war objects and events. In the right-hand column are the defi- 
nitions. But the definitions are not arranged in order. You are 
to match the definitions with the slang terms. On the line in 
front of each 3m term, write the correct number which 

efinition. Score 5 points each. Total 25. 


—— floating ve 


CARS IN THE NEWS (page 5). Check the right 


ending to the following statement. Score 10 points. 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Transit Lines put street cars in the news 
last week when (a) a double deck was added to all the cars; (b) 
dogs were allowed to travel in them, if fare was paid; (c) letters 
could be mailed in slots in the sides of the cars; 
came back to replace the electric cars. 


(c) Germany and 


Mark each of the fol- 


balloons 

bombs 

air-raid alarm 
anti-aircraft gun 
helmets 


rm pO 


(d) horse cars 


My total score 
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NEW MOVIES 


SPRING PARADE (Universal). De- 
anna Durbin is a big girl now. You 
wouldn’t guess it when she walks away 
from her native Hungarian village, drag- 
ging the stubborn goat which she means 
to sell at the Fair. But the story takes 


her to Vienna (in a hay-wagon), and 
there she grows up and sings and 


dances and falls in love. 

She finds a job in the shop of the 
kindly old baker who makes the salt- 
sticks which the Emperor Franz Joseph 
has for breakfast. The boy she loves is 
a soldier who composes waltzes. She 
tries to get royal help for him by rolling 
a copy of one of these waltzes into the 
Emperor's pastry. 

Deanna sings four songs in the picture. 


STRIKE UP THE BAND (M-G-M). 
Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland get 
together to put life into a sleepy high 
school band. The band peps up—plays 
at the high school dance—gives an 
elaborate floorshow, with Mickey and 
Judy dancing La Conga. It’s so good 
that everybody thinks it should com- 
pete in a né itional high school contest 
sponsored by Paul Whiteman. 

But it takes a lot of singing and danc- 
ing plus a Gay Nineties Melodrama, to 





Butch and Buddy are a couple of kids 
who play the accordion and the bass 
fiddle in Deanna Durbin’s new picture. 


raise the money for the trip to Chicago 
for the audition. Meanwhile a new 
glamor girl (June Preisser) has drawn 
Mickey away from Judy. 

June spoils Judy’s romance, but she 
helps the band. At June’s house Mickey 
meets Paul Whiteman. Paul lends 
Mickey the money for the Chicago trip. 
Everything is rosy until Mickey learns 
that one of his pals is sick. Only the 
carefully hoarded Chicago fare can save 
Mickey's pal from death. 

Need we say that the band goes to 
Chicago anyway—that Mickey wins the 
prize — and that Judy wins Mickey? 
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“BOY! Look at the money we save 


when we figure our own car financing” 


These young people are smart, 
With their eyes on their budget 
they just naturally want to save 

all they can when they buy a car 

on time. 

And they have every right to 
know, before they buy, just what 
they get and what they pay. 

With the new GMAC “Figuring 
Chart,” you, too, can see exactly 
what your financing cost will be— 
in advance, based on the amount 
of time you want and the amount 
you wish to pay monthly. 


If you intend to buy a car on time, 
the General Motors Instalment Plan 
offers you both low financing cost 
and broad insurance protection for 
your car. In addition, you will get 
alot of personal satisfaction from 
the liberal and friendly treatment 
that is an integral part of the 
General Motors way of purchasing 
out of income. 

So, before you buy, send the cou- 
pon below for your free GMAC 
“Figuring Chart” and see how 
much you can save. 


Special Teachers’ Plan — GMAC has a special plan for school teachers. Under this 


plan no payments need to be made during the summer vacation months. 
Teachers’ 


General Motors dealer, or mention “ 


See your local 
Plan’’ when mailing the attached coupon. 


GENERAL MOTORS Lop 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


This plan is available only through dealers in 





























CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK and CADILLAC cars 
7p en en aa gR ae an ee ee 
GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION Js 
{ . ! | 1775 Broadway, New York , | 
1 Please send me copy of the GMAC “‘Figuring Chart” 
| Figuring i Sor car checked =. i 
chart 3 O CHEVROLET O PONTIAC 5 OLDSMOBILE $ 
} - C) BUICK -) CADILLAC 
i ' Nome y 
4 i Address a t 
Send for this Free t City 
| *Figuring Chart”’ t 
NO SALESMAN WILL’CALI County Stete U.S.A. 
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Adventures in New Books for Boys and Girls ° © 


ANIMALS Nosopy Knows. By Ivan 
Sanderson. New York: Viking 
Press. $2. 
F you were asked to describe an 
| elephant or a zebra, you could 

probably do it without much 
trouble. Almost everyone knows 
what an elephant and a zebra look 
like. But suppose someone asked you 
to describe a Jerboa or a Dik-Dik. 
The pictures on this page would help 
you, but you might find it hard to 
believe your eyes even after looking 
at the pictures. 

The Jerboa and Dik-Dik are only 
two of the 21 strange animals Ivan 
Sanderson has written about in 
Animals Nobody Knows. He has 
done better than just write about 
them, for he has drawn a picture of 
each animal. 

Take the Jerboa, for instance. 
Jerboas are found in Asia and Africa. 
They are small animals, about the 
size of an ordinary mouse. 

Unless you look at the drawing at 
the bottom of the page carefully, 
you might think the Jerboa has only 
two legs instead of four like other 
land animals. The long silky fur of 
the Jerboa’s chest almost hides its 
two tiny front legs. These front legs 
are used to dig the burrows in which 
the Jerboa lives. 

When a Jerboa is startled, it will 
dash off with its tail stuck straight 
out behind to act as a rudder. Over 
short distances, Jerboas can run 
faster than an ostrich or a horse. 
You would need a motorcycle to 
overtake them. 


JERBOAS: You would need a 
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Drawings by Ivan Sanderson, from his 


Now look at the picture of the 
Dik-Dik. These graceful animals in- 
habit Africa. They are among the 
smallest of the hoofed animal family. 
Only the Royal Antelope is smaller. 
Some Dik-Diks stand only 14 inches 
high at the shoulder. The beauty of 
the Dik-Dik is often marred by its 
muzzle, which is sometimes so in- 
flated that it resembles a small trunk. 

Speaking of trunks, perhaps you 
thought only elephants possessed 
them. In Africa there is a small olive 
green animal with yellow spots 
known as the Elephant Shrew. These 
shrews are about six to eight inches 
long, with a tail only a little shorter 
than their body. The Elephant 
Shrew has a little trunk which hangs 
down over the front of its Gah 
and which it can move from side to 
side—just like an elephant. 

Aye-aye sounds like something a 
“yes man” or a sailor would say. But 
it is also the name of a peculiar 
animal that lives in Madagascar. The 
body of the Aye-aye looks more like 
that of a shaggy black cat than any- 
thing else. Its head and teeth are 
like those of a squirrel. 

Perhaps the oddest thing about 
the Aye-aye are its feet. The hind 
feet have a thumb with an ordinary 
thumb nail. All the rest of the toes, 
however, have pointed claws. 

The Aye-aye’s hands have long 
slim fingers, the middle finger being 
thinner than the rest. This middle 
finger is used to dig out wood-boring 
insects from holes in the branches 
of trees. Aye-ayes consider insects 
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motorcycle to overtake them. 
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quite a delicacy, but they also eat 
meat and vegetables. 

The name Aard-vark is Dutch for 
“earth pig.” The Aard-vark, which 
inhabits South Africa, does look 
something like a pig, but it has a 
long snout like an ant-eater. Full 
grown, it measures six feet from tail 
to snout. It lives on termites, and its 
toes are armed with long powerful 
claws with which it can tear open 
the sun-baked nests of these insects. 
Aard-varks are shy animals, and only 
come out of their holes at night. 





THE DIK-DIK: Only 15 inches high. 


These are only a few of the odd 
animals Mr. Sanderson tells about 
in his book. Some of the others in- 
clude the Echidna, ant-eater of New 
Guinea that can go without food for 
two months; the Babirusas of the 
Dutch East Indies which looks like 
a cross between a pig and a deer; 
and the Australian Bandicoot which 
has the head and body of a rabbit, 
feet like a pig's, and which carries 
its young in a pouch like a kanga- 
roo. 


Other New Books 


Junior Sxipper’s Hanpsoox. By Arthur 
H. Baldwin. New York: Random 
House. $1. This book is for boys and 
girls with a touch of salt water in 
their veins. It contains full directions 
for sailing and fitting out a boat. 


My Moruer ts a VIOLENT Woman. By 
Tommy Wadelton. New York: Cow- 
ard,McCann. $1.25. Tommy’s mother 
is red-haired and has a temper. This 
makes life in the Wadelton family 
very exciting. 

— MARGARET SYLVESTER. 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this 
issue. of Junior Scholastic is the 
above group of North Tarrytown, 
N. Y., Junior and Senior High School. 
They represent the 8th Grade. 

During the coming week, this 
Board will meet and carry out its as- 
signment from the Editor of Junior 
Scholastic. Each member of the 
Board will appraise the contents of 





Photo by W illiam Bran 
the magazine, and make a report to 
the Editor. 

From left to right, 


the Board 
members are: Eugene Schneider, 
Concella Nicholais, Charles Chebe- 
tar, Regina Nelson, Joseph Camera, 
Vincent Ceccoloni, Theresa Voitek, 
Robert Jacquin, Gladys Colliver, 
Jean Lynch, Barbara Chamberlain, 
and Kenneth Booth (standing). 





KNOW THESE WORDS ? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


These words appear in this issue ot 
junior Scholastic. Here’s a chance for 
you to brush up on their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized 

geological phenomenon (jee-o-LO]- 
ih-k'l fee-NOM-ih-non), page 6. Phe- 
nomenon, a Greek word, means simply 
fact or event. Geology is the scientific 
study of the earth. Hence, a geological 
phenomenon is a fact or event that is of 
special interest to students of geology. 


luminous (LOO-mih-nus), page 5, 
second column. From a Latin word 
meaning “light.” Luminous means “full 
of light,” or “giving off light.” 


custodian (kus-TOE-dee-un), page 
10, third column. Caretaker of a public 
building. From custos, the Latin word 


for “guard.” 


(MYU-rul) or mural painting, 
page 10, third column. A painting on a 
wall. From murus, the Latin word for 
“wall.” 


mural 


perverseness (pur-VURS-ness), page 
8, second column. Willfulness; stubborn 
disregard for good sense, good advice. 


savannah (suh-VAN-uh), page 7, first 
column. A treeless plain. An Indian 
word, adopted first by the Spanish and 
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later by the English settlers in North 
America. 

Sagittarius (saj-ih-TARE-ee-us), 
page 5, first column. The name of a 
constellation (group of stars). It is the 
Latin word for “archer.” The sign of 
Sagittarius in a Centaur holding a bow 
and arrow. 


Joke of the Week 


Lionel Azarov, age 13, Grade 8A, 
Parkside School, Camden, N. J., gets a 
]SA button for this joke: 

Mistress (hearing a crash in the 
kitchen): “More dishes, Mary?” 

Mary: “No, ma’am. Less.” 


Grounded 


Poet: I wish to die in some primeval 
forest with the autumn leaves covering 
me like a soft mantle. 

Sally: Yes, just like a nut. 


Answers 


News Quiz on P. 12 


a Eh 

a, Be eee oe Oe 
3% 2% 41,5, 74. 
4. c. 


MATCH YOUR WITS 
“Match Your Wits” is omitted this week, 
because of other demands on our space. 
Last week’s answers: 


Treasure Hunt. The vowel represented by the 
dot is ‘E’. The inscription reads: Seek here, ye men. 
Delve deep ere eve. 

Spelling class. Pens, pencils, blackboard, desk, 
seats, chalk, eraser, books, paper, geography, maps, 
reader, ruler, scissors, paste, crayons, strap. 

Famous American Women. Martha Washington, 
Pocahontas, Louisa May Alcott, Susan B. Anthony, 

Jane Addams. 


THE AMERICAS 


[Continued from page 7] 


portation system. The oldest railroad 
in Latin America was built in Cuba 
in 1835. 

The jungles and mountains of 
South America offer difficult prob- 
lems to the railroad builder. There 
is, for example, the Central Railway 
of Peru. This is the highest standard- 
gauge railroad in the world, connect- 
ing the port of Calleo with the 
Andes. At one point it is three miles 
above sea level. The trains carry 
oxygen tanks to revive passengers 
who faint from the thin air. 

Automobile highways, too, are a 
big influence in speeding up trans- 
portation in Latin America. But we 
must not think that the automobile 
there is nearly as commonplace as 
it is in the United States. 


Most important new development 
is the Pan American Highway. When 
finished, it will be the closest link 
of all between North and South 
America. It will run the length of 
the Western Hemisphere, from Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to Cape Horn. 

Many sections of the highway are 
already completed. Others are under 
construction. U. S. motorists who 
have used the highway between La- 
redo, Texas, and Mexico City, say 
it is one of the most wonderful trips 
anyone could want. 
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A SERIES BY WELDON ROBBER 





YOU NEED THIS 
“CLEANER UPPER” 





For PENCIL 


CHARCOAL 
=” CRAYON FABRICS GLOVES 
WALLPAPER WHITE SHOES 


You never dreamed that an eraser could do 
so many things! Weldon Roberts Eraser Hexo 
Cleaner has a broad side for cleaning large sur- 
faces; bevelled edges for fine work. No. 1010, 
10c; No. 1000, 5c. At your stationer’s. 


——— GRATIFYING CASH PRIZES: 


Write for information on the 
Ze WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST! 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 


America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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In Boxing it’s the GOLDEN GLOVES 


= areata ACEC E CAL 
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In Peanuts 
it's Always 


r—- PLANTERS — 


Just taste some tresh, crisp, meaty PLANTERS 
PEANUTS! You'll give them the decision in 
flavor! And you'll find them champs in energy 
too! For PLANTERS are rated far higher than 
most foods in the vitamins that build endurance 
Try a bag now. You'll know theyre genuine 
PLANTERS by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” 


on the wrapper. 











“Mr. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








100 STAMPS ‘“J+o0/BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a BIG 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you STAMP 





100 FOREIGN STAMPS 







All different—from Aus- want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- ALBUM 

tralia, Switzerland, Can- pers. Start saving them NOW — and don’t miss this opportunity. 64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
ida, Japan and other coun- Warten. ; . stamps, also “How to Col- 
tries all over the world. ADVANCED COLLECTORS 





lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 
ganize a Stamp Club”, etc. 





See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon request. 














